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The Battleship Not a Trade Winner. 

[From the Speech of Hon. Edward W. Saunders, of Vir- 
ginia, on the Naval Appropriation Bill in the House of 
Representatives, May 28, 1912.] 

The most fallacious of all the arguments in support 
of a greater navy is the one advanced on this floor, that 
such a navy is required to protect and increase our for- 
eign commerce. The ships of the world engaged in 
deep-sea trade need no protection on the high seas, for 
the age of piracy has long passed. Buccaneers and cor- 
sairs do not prey on commerce in modern times; peace- 
ful merchantmen are not convoyed by fighting ships, 
and the ocean lanes are equally safe for the ships of all 
nations, for the junk of the "heathen Chinee" and the 
tramp that flies the flag of Great Britain. The vessels 
that carry the freights of modern commerce are the ves- 
sels that afford equal facilities with and offer lower rates 
than their competitors. In the race for international 
business the question of protection does not enter into 
the equation. It is purely one of rates. But the argu- 
ment for a greater navy fails for another reason. The 
United States has no foreign commerce that is carried 
in American bottoms. Hence we are building battle- 
ships under a false pretense, for they are impotent to 
create a commerce and equally impotent to protect a 
commerce which is non-existent. 

No one who has studied the causes responsible for the 
disappearance of the American flag from the merchant 
fleets of the world believes for a moment that this dis- 
appearance is due to a lack of fighting ships or that an 
increase in this respect will rebuild our merchant ma- 
rine. It is a fact of easy demonstration that in propor- 
tion as we have advanced in the construction of a fight- 
ing navy we have lost our carrying trade. This "has 
been due to the economic causes which I have cited. 
Norway has no battleships, but "relatively to population 
this little kingdom has the greatest carrying trade in the 
world." They go after this trade with rates, not with 
guns or battleships. It is true that England has a great 
battle fleet and an immense carrying trade, but the two 
facts are merely concurrent, not related as cause and 
effect. The Englishman, like his Norwegian competi- 
tor, secures and holds his trade through low rates. In 
these days trade does not follow the battle-flag. It 
hunts the carrier that offers the most favorable terms, 
whether that carrier is an Englishman, Eussian, Turk, 
or Jap. During the last thirty years we have been 
building a mighty navy in ever-increasing proportions. 
I challenge the advocates of that policy who assert that 
a greater navy will increase our foreign commerce to 
submit the figures showing the present proportion of the 
world's commerce which is carried in American bottoms. 
The figures are easily obtained, for such trade is prac- 
tically non-existent. England has a mighty navy and 
an immense carrying trade. Hence we are told her 
fighting ships are responsible for the merchant marine. 
Norway has no fighting ships and relatively a greater 
carrying trade than England., Something seems to be 
amiss in the battleship argument. The United States 
has a strong navy and no foreign trade carried in her 
own bottoms. The fair conclusion on the whole is that 
the battleship is not a success as a trade winner. 

Battleships may be increased until the grim menace 
of their guns is seen in every harbor of the world, but 
this multiplication will not decrease the cost of con- 



structing and operating American ships engaged in for- 
eign trade or secure for our carriers a ton of traffic. 
Until this handicap of cost is removed the American 
shipowner will be unable to meet his foreign competitor 
on equal terms. The steady growth in our machinery 
of destruction has not been attended with any increase 
in the number of our merchant ships. This being so, 
the argument for a greater navy must be placed on some 
other ground. 1 f an expenditure of over $1,600,000,000 
spread over a period of thirty years has not increased 
our foreign merchant marine by a single ship, the ques- 
tion may well be asked, When will the rejuvenating ef- 
fect of this policy be appreciably manifested ? 

"Hope deferred makes the heart sick." 

Most of the ships constructed during this period have 
gone to the boneyard and been sold as junk, or utilized 
as targets for other monsters of later and more approved 
designs. One nail pushes out another. The battleship 
has succeeded the monitor. The dreadnought replaces 
the battleship, and in turn is supplanted by the super- 
dreadnought. What the next type will be no one can 
forecast. When will this mad race end, and why should 
this country, in disregard of its happy isolation, become 
a party to this destructive competition ? We forfeit the 
right to criticize the policies of Europe which have 
made that continent an armed camp, trembling with 
apprehension lest an untoward spark may kindle the 
fires of war, when we follow in her wake without the 
excuse of necessity, merely in the spirit of grandiose 
display and flaunting pride of riches. 

The suggestion is made that a greater navy is needed 
to bring to the United States the lion's share of the in- 
creasing commerce of Central and South America. It 
is difficult to follow this contention or to understand 
what part the battleships will play toward securing the 
desired result. This commerce is now free to find its 
way to this country, and if it goes elsewhere the expla- 
nation must be sought in the more profitable arrange- 
ments effected with other countries and not in lack of 
battleship protection. There is something wanting in 
this argument. Why is it that our existing fleet has 
failed to secure a portion at least of this business, and 
how much longer must the present program of construc- 
tion continue before the merits of battleships as drum- 
mers for trade will be manifested? In reply to our 
overtures for business, have the people of the republics 
to the south of this country indicated that they are 
afraid to ship in American vessels or fixed a time when 
our navy will be sufficiently extensive to justify them 
in canceling profitable contracts with Europe in favor 
of the United States? Battleships as trade winners in 
the tropics may be the slogan of the Steel Trust, but a 
word from the producers, the merchants, and the ship- 
pers of those countries would be far more convincing. 
If our failure to secure the trade of our sister republics 
is due to lack of fighting ships, then our consuls, minis- 
ters, and diplomatic agents who are on the ground have 
been singularly remiss in affording the United States 
much needed information. Our consular reports teem 
with trade suggestions to our shippers and exporters, 
but are strangely silent on the question of the necessity 
for protecting that trade with battleships. 

The question recurs, What part will the battleships 
play? Is it proposed to secure this trade by the com- 
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pelling force of arms? Then our navy is manifestly 
inadequate to take over Great Britain's share in this 
commerce. Conceding that we will be able to chase off 
our remaining competitors, the French, Germans, Ital- 
ians, Norwegians, and others, by an exhibition of fight- 
ing strength, what then? Trade is a plant of tender 
growth, and responds to gentle wooing. It withdraws 
before the menace of the mailed fist. The fact is that 
our increasing tendency toward militarism during the 
past twenty years, especially in the direction of the 
navy, has produced a most disagreeable effect in Central 
and South America, and caused a marked recession in 
the popular favor in which the United States was for- 
merly held. Travelers in those countries report an in- 
creasing dislike and distrust of Americans. A com- 
panion of Secretary Knox in his recent trip to the Span- 
ish-American republics notes in the World's Work 
that those countries are suspicious of us and our inten- 
tions to an almost incredible degree. Nicaragua is a 
center of anti-American sentiment, and Costa Rica, the 
most advanced of all the Central American republics, 
received the party with open suspicion. Whatever may 
be said by others in favor of a strong navy as a guarantee 
of peace, such a view is not held by the Spanish Ameri- 
cans. They regard our present naval policy as a menace 
to their independence and as an indication of our 
purpose to compass the overthrow of their liberties at 
some convenient season. Our protestations of peace do 
not avail to overcome this belief or to remove a preju- 
dice which is daily increasing. In the last analysis it 
may be fairly said that our naval program, so far from 
securing favor with the South Americans and winning 
their trade, has distinctly abated their favorable regard 
and rendered the commercial problem, which is one of 
rates, credits, and reciprocal advantage, more difficult 
than ever. 

A big navy for this country is not only per se a waste- 
ful and wicked expense, but it is the fruitful parent of 
other expenses. The largest item of our annual appro- 
priations is for pensions, and the foundation of pensions 
is the military arm of the Government. It is incon- 
gruous and inconsistent for the Democrats to inveigh 
against the iniquities of the present pension roll and at 
the same time support a policy which will provide the 
material for future rolls. A big navy means a long list 
of eligibles for pensions and retired pay. A vote for 
such a navy is therefore measurably a vote for pensions. 

Another' reason for calling a halt in battleship con- 
struction is that the whole course and method of war 
may .be changed in a few years, and the development of 
certain radical inventions may substitute for battleships 
and armored cruisers a very different type of offensive 
machine. Recently a great inventor announced that 
under present conditions armor plate adds no value to 
the battleship. The continual improvement in the sub- 
marine and the dirigible torpedo renders them most 
formidable foes to armored vessels conducting an aggres- 
sive campaign against the harbor and coast defenses of 
another country. France relies upon these craft to such 
an extent that she has dropped out of the battleship com- 
petition, and is content to rest the security of her coasts 
and commerce largely upon the development of the sub- 
marine and aeroplane, both of which she is building in 
great numbers. Another explanation of her attitude 
may be found in her enormous war debt, which now 



amounts to over $6,000,000,000. One hopeful feature 
of the present world situation is that the unrest among 
the taxpayers and the multiplication of war burdens 
may compel a cessation of naval construction in all coun- 
tries, and thus promote the interests of peace and of the 
man with the hoe as against the man with the bayonet. 
As a fighting craft the aeroplane is being developed in 
the most marvelous fashion, and it is now conceded that 
its effect on future military strategy will be far reach- 
ing. Eeeent experiments have fully shown that an aero- 
plane can carry a gun capable of rapid and accurate dis- 
charge with the machine going at a high rate of speed. 
Two thousand of these air craft can be equipped on com- 
paratively short notice for the price of one battleship. 
On the trials the operator at an altitude of six hundred 
feet succeeded in placing five shots in a rectangular tar- 
get three yards by eighteen. This about represents the 
deck of a battleship seen from the distance of a mile in 
the air. "A ship's crew, or the officers exposed to attack 
from above, would find the deck a warm place with a 
few hundred aeroplanes buzzing around in easy range," 
while the ships were exchanging shots with shore bat- 
teries or other vessels. It may well be that future 
wars on land and sea will cease on account of the ter- 
rible destructive power of the armored aeroplane, and 
that such wars, if any, as may be waged hereafter, will 
be waged in the air by daring aviators. The end of war 
is a consummation most devoutly to be wished, whether 
it is to be attained by the development of engines of de- 
struction so deadly in their operation that its conduct 
will become impossible, or by the determination of the 
nations to walk in the ways of peace and righteousness 
and avoid occasions of offense. The policy of mili- 
tarism is in direct contravention of the historic and 
traditional attitude of our forefathers of blessed mem- 
ory, who believed that our happy situation on the 
Western Hemisphere would enable us to pursue a course 
of peaceful development rather than a career of military 
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By President Charles A. Blanchard, D. D., of Wheaton 
College. 

"And His name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace." 
Isa. 9 : 6. 

Today throughout a large part of the civilized world 
men are giving themselves to thought concerning the 
folly and sin of war. It is well that we join with them 
in this meditation, for war has been from the beginning 
and until now one of the results of sin and one of the 
most fearful curses which have afflicted the human race. 

If we did not know what we know we could not be- 
lieve that human beings would spend their energies in 
butchering one another, as throughout so many cen- 
turies they have done. I do not believe that even now 
one man in a thousand, one woman in a thousand, knows 
what war actually is. We read in books of war; most 
of us do not see it. If we see armies, the rule is that it 
is in time of peace that we see them. The martial 
music, the uniforms, the thunder of the cavalry and 
artillery, and the tramp of the marching feet of thou- 



